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6. At post-offices where the mail arrives on Sunday, 
the office is to be kept open for the delivery of letters, 
&e. for one hour or more after the arrival and assort- 


Jing ofthe mail; but in case that would interfere with 


the hours of public worship, then the office isto be kept 





Instruction 1.—Oath of Office. 


1. Every Postmaster, before he enters upon his of- 
ice, is to take and subscribe before some magistrate, 
the following oaths; 

«|, do swear (or 
affirm, as the case may be,) that I will faithfully per- 
form all the duties required of me, and abstain from 
franking all lettets except those written by myself, or 
bearing my signatute; and from receiving, free of 

stage, the rs of others, and from every thing 
else forbidden by the lawgn relation to the establishment 
of Pust-Offices. and Post-Roads within the United 
States. : 

“1 do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be,) 
that f will support the Constitution of the United’ 


2. These oaths having been so taken and subscribed, 
ad certified ‘by the magistrate who administered 
them, are to be transmitted tothe General Post Of- 

3. Every person employed as your assistant or 
derk, or having any agency iu the business of your of- 
fice, is to take and subscribe the same oaths, omitting 
the part. which relates to the privilege of franking, 
which is not given to an assisiant postmaster; which, 
in like manner, ‘~ust ‘be certified and sent to the Gen- 
era Post-Office. .. 

4. For the care and attention of every person so em- 
ployed, you are to be responsible to the Post-master 
yeneral, 

5. You are not to suffer any person, unless employed 
by you, and under oath as abovementioned, to inspect 
y handle any letters,, newspapers, or other articles con- 
jnuting- a part*of the mail, which may come under 


6. Whenever the mail is robbed, or stolen, immedi- 
measures should be taken for its recovery, and for 
shending and prosecuting the offenders. All ne- 
sary expenses which may be incurred, in recovering 
stolen mail, or in apprehending and prosecuting the 
der, will be retmbursed to you, or to the person 
hom youmay employ. And, if occasion require, 
i can offer a sinall reward, not exceeding fifty or a 
dred dollars, to ensure the apprehension and con- 
ction of the criminal, 
Whenan arrest,in such a case, is made, the accused 
wld be taken before a Judge of the United States, 
examination, however remote, should a state officer 
duse to act: ‘ 
Instmuction Il,—Opening the Mail. 
|. You are not.to open, or suffer to be opened, any 
il that is not addressed to your office; mor admit 
y person into the room where you are opening or 
king up.a_ mail, who has not taken the oaths pre- 
ibed by law.—Act, sct. 2, ‘ 
2. Upon the arrival of a mail, select all the packages 
mails addressed to your office, and return the residue 
0 the bag. ; 
3, Open the several mails or packages, you will find 
wie thebundle a bill of the contents, called a 
-bill—this bill is to be compared with the contents, 
if they do not agree, note upon the bill the amount 
he difference, and whether undercharged or over- 


sed: 
+ You will then run Over'the letters thus received, 
ee if the postages are. properly charged or marked. on 
létters, and correct the charge on the letters if you 
any mistake, noting the amount corrected on the 
as under or over tinier if you observe any 
which ate not within your delivery, and are 
to. your office, you will put them in their pro- 
place to be forwarded, noting on the bill the amiount 
ded.—See Ins. VII. » 
\s newspapers are not rated on the post-bill, you will 
careful to take an.aceount of them, so as at the ex- 
tion of the quarter, you can return an accurate 
eT of the postage, 
. These examinations having been made, vou are 
nin order for felireripg the letters and newspapers, 
credit is to be given for postage, unless at your own 






open for one hour after the usual time of dissolving the 
—_— for that purpose. 

7. Having cattefully examined the post-bills and 
found them right, or discovered and corrected their er- 
rors as well in casting as in the articles abovementioned, 
you are to enter their contents in the “ Account of 
Mails regeived,” of which a form, No. 1, is annexed. 


it is charged inthe bill, whether the charge be correct or 
erroneous. If the amount charged is erroneous, it falls , 
either under thé denomination of undercharged or 
overcharged, ond by an entry of the sum undercharged 
or overcharged in the proper column, that error is ba- 
lanced. 

9. Letters arriving by steam-boats are to be charged 
at the same rate for distance, as these conveyed by 
land ; the amount of postage of such as are for your 
dolivery, should be entered in your account of ship. 
letters, 

10. Nothing but specie, or its equivalent, should be 
received for postage. 
Instruction Ill.—Way-Letters.—Act. Sec. 20. 


1. Way-letters are such letters as a mail carrier re- 
ceives on his way between two post-offices, and which 
he is to deliver at the first post-office at which he ar- 
rives, You are to inquire of the carrier at what places 
he received them, and ratethem ih postage from those 
places to the offices to which they are directed, writing 
against the rate the word “ way.” _ 

@. If such way-letters are within your delivery, you 
are to note the amount of their postage on one of the 


bills received by the same wg tones when you enter 
of Mails received,” enter, 


the bills in your “ Account 
also, such amount of way-letters inthe column headed 
“"Vay-letters.” 

3. If any of these way-letters are not for your delive- 
ry, their postage is not to be entered in “that column, 
but their amount is to be entered inthe post-bill, with 
that of other letters for the office tu which it was ad- 
dressed... 

4. You-are to pay the post-rider one cent for each 
way-letter which he delivers to you, and add that cent 
tu the ordinary postage on the letter. 
5. When you receive a letter for a person residing be- 
tween your office and the next post-office, and the mail 
is not carried with too much expedition, or in the night, 
you may send such letter by the carrier, who is to ac- 
count with you for the postage, and may receive two 
cents beyond the rate of postage, of the person to whom 
he delivers the letter, for his trouble. 


Instruction LV.—Rating and Marking of Letters. 
Sec. 13. 
1. Letters which are received to be sent by post, 
should be marked with the name of the post-office at 
which they are received, day of the month, and the 
rate of postage chargeable thereon ; or, if the letteris free, 
with the word “free.” The name, date, and “free,” may 
be either written or stamped upon each ; if there are 
but few. letters, it.will be less trouble to write than to 
stamp. 
2. At offices where there is much business, the work 
of rating and marking should be performed as fast as 
the letters are received, and not left to che time of clos- 
ing the mail, when inthe hurry of business many errors 
might be committed. 
3. It may sometimes be difficult to discover whether 
a letter is single, double, or treble ; but after a litile 
experience you will generally be able to decide by the 
feeling, or by holding the letter to the light. 


4 The following ate the rates of postage on single 
letters : 
6  centsif carried not exceeding 30"miles. 
10 do. ifover 30 and not over 80 
124 do, F 80 do. 150 
18} do. 150 do, 400 
25 do, 400 


Double letters, or letters composed of two pieces of 
paper, are to be charged with double those rates : 

Triple letters with triple those rates : = 
_ Packets composed of for or more pieces of ‘paper, 
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‘or Oule or more other “aa weighing one ounce 


8. You are toenter the ainount of unpaid letters as ‘ 


avoirdupois, quadruple those rates, and in that propor- 
tion for all greater weight. 

5. Ship-letters received for delivery, are chargeable 
with six cents postage, and if forwarded by post, with 
the addition of two cents to the ordinary rates of post- 
age The letters “Sh” are to be written, or the word 


|“ Ship” stamped upon each ship letter.—Sec. 17, 18 


6. Letters by steam-boats are to be accounted for the 
same as ship-letters ; but postages are to be rated ac- 
cording to distance, as if carried by land. 


_ 7. Rates of Postage on Newspapers.—Sect. 30. 


Newspapers carried not over 100 miles, or for any 
distance within the same state where they are printed, 
are to be charged with one cent each, 

If carried over 100 miles, and out of the State where 
printed, with 14 cents each. , 
Every article sent iv the mail, whieh is not either a news- 


| paper, magazine, pamphlet, or iegisiative journal, is subject to 


; letter postage, whether it bea priuted or written Communica- 
| tion, cueept & wHitten or printed notice from a publisher of « 
newspaper to his subscriber, stating the subscription due, 
which must be attached to the margin of a newspaper, aud 
postage charged for it as for a newspaper. 

The words newspaper, magazine, aud pamphlet, are to be 
taken in their common ogni lay YY ve asd pert a pes 

rinted T, giving an account} itica - 
etc Pabls hed oy bers, he week, or oftener, and 
regularly. If a paper of that description is not publi-hed at 
regular successive times, it must be considered as a handbill, 
and subjeét to letter postage But an extra sheet pabiished by 
a regular printer of a newspaper, is to be considered as a news- 
paper. 
8. Magazines, Pamphlets, and Vegislative Jour- 

nals,—Sec. 13, 30. 

These words are to be taken in their common meaning ; 
that is, a magazine is a monthly pamphiet containing articles 
on science, politics, news, &c.; a pamphlet is a small an- 
bound book, consisting of one or more sheets. All kinds of 
advertisements, printed or written, and all articles sent by 
mail which do not come within tne description of a newspa- 
per, magazine, pamphlet, or legislative journal, are to be 
cha with letter postage. 
Pe todical magazines aud patpblets are rated by the sheet. 

30 


—Sec. 30. : 
Carried not over 100 miles, a sheet, 14 cts. 
pont ne Pontes OO ee 

9. azines ts w are no . 
ohcoen to be charged for 100 miles or tess, ry als on 
each sheet; over 100 miles 6 cents. 

10. The distance on which the rates of postage ace charge- 
able, are those on the road or route by which the mail actu- 
ally passes; that is, the post road, and not the shortest cat 
by which a traveller could pass from one place to another. 

Some roads form acircuit ; that is, the mail starts from one 
office, and a‘ter passing by several offices, arrives at the place 
from whence it started, without returning by the same route. 
In this case, the gone is to be rated according 1o the short- 
est distance on the pust road between the two places. Thus, 
in New-Jersey, there is a circuitous route from Trenton, by 
Allentown, Shrewsbury, &c. to New-Brunswick, and thence 
by Somerset c. h. and Flemington, 10 Trenton : from Tren- 
ton by the route on which the mail is carried to Flemington 
is 131 miles, and the postage by that distance would be 1 
cents ; but the actual distance from Flemington to Trenton, 
is ony 23 miles, and the postage of a letter sent either way 
would be only 6 cents, See Ins XVIII. Art. 2, 


Instruction V.—Paid Letters and Newspapers. 


1. You are to permit any person who de-ires it, to pay the 
postage of any tue or newspaper which he deposites with 
you to be sent by pos: ; marking upon it the rate of postage, 
and against the rate the word paid, at full length. And such 
paid letters, &e. are to be entered in the post bill, and pee 
the mail is made up, in the proper column in the Accouato 
Mails sent. Form No. 5. 

2 If the writer of a paid letter wishes the Postmaster at 
the nearest office’to forward the letter by a private opportu- 
nity to a place Which is not a post town, it is to be duly for- 
warded in that manner, when a proper opportumty occurs. 


Instruction VI.—Regdelivery of Letters. 


To prevent fraudulent practices, you are not todeliver back 
any letier put into your office, unless you are sure it be from 
ihe same person who wrote or brought it; and if the person 
who brought the letter be not the writer thereof, and should 
afterwards come back and demand it again, you are not to de- 
liver it unless he shail bring the same superscription, — 
with the same hand, and the impression of the same seal, 
wherewith such letter was superscribed and sealed; and the 
paper cortaining such superseription you are to preserve on 
file, and take.a receipt on the same paper from the person to 
whom you shall deliver back the letter. 


Instruction VII.—Making up the Mail. 


1. Nothing is to be admitted into the mai! portmanteaos 

which won rabe security of the mails, or exposes them 

be worn or defaced ; ea any package weighing more than 
nds.—Sec. 13. ; : 

“ ‘ cas Northern and Southern, or main mails, are to 


teeter at all distributing offices, one hour before the time 





or their tu { all other mails at those offices, 
and tens ¥ Side 'ofices. half an hour beforethat time, 
* . 
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unless the time of departure is between 9 P. 
in this case the mail is to be closed at 9 P. M, ; \ 
3. At post-ofiices, (other than the distributing offices,) care-}, 
fully assort the letters, putting those for each post-office in the 
state in which you reside into a separate parcel ; and those 
addressed for places out of the state in which you reside, into 
four parcels, if there be occasion ; that is, all that are to pass 
from your office to a state northward of you are to be put into 
one parcel, and in like manner, such as are to pass from your 
ofiice to a State southward, eastward, or westward. There are 
some post-offices so situated, that they will have to make up 
bat one mail for all letters, &c. addressed to places out of the 
state. Jamaica, N.Y. for instance, corresponds with other 
states only by way of New-York city, which is a distributing 
office, and hes westward of Jamaica: here all letters, &c. 
for other states, should be made up into one mail, addressed 
Western. ‘Yuckerton, N.J. will have to make up two mails 
for places out of the state ; one for the nearest distributing 
office, Philadelphia, and one containing all letters to be super- 
scribed Western. When there is a more direct route from your 
office to a post-office in another state, than the one through a 
distributing office, a special mail should be made for such 
oflice. = } ! 

4. Separate each parcel first into such as are paid, unpaut, 
ship, and free letters. rr 

Separate each of these parceis again, into such as are single, 
double, triple, and packets. ’ 

5. Enter their numbers and amounts in that order in the 
Post-bill to be sent with them, and date and sign it. See 
the form of the Post-bill No. 2, which jis annexed. 

6. Having completed the post-bill, enter its contents in the 
Account of Mails sent. Form No.3, annexed. 

7. Make up the letters into a bandle, and putting the post- 
bill at the top, wrap them up in a paper of proper strength, and 
tie the bundle with astring. Lf there are more letters for one 
place than can be conveniently contained in one bundle, they 
should be made into two ormore bundles, and nunrbered ; the 
post-bill to beyput into the last number. 

&. Superscribe the bandle, (now called the mail,) with the 
name of the oflice to which it is to be sent, if im the state in 
which you reside, or in any other state, provided the route to 
it through a diswibuting office, be circuitous, otherwise, with 
one of these words: Northern, Southern, Eastern, or West- 
ern, according to the direction in which the mails are to pass 
from your ollice, in very strong and legible characters, The 
state should always be marked, aud the county, where there 
are two places ef the same name in the state. 

9. The mails for all the offices to which you have any 
letters addressed, being in this manner completed, they are 
to be put into the linen bag or bags destined to receive them. 
And these bags being securely tied, are to be put into the 


M. and 5 A. “ee 


are to be marked or stamped with the name of the office, and 


to the place of their destination, he iscarefully to examine all 
such letters, and see that there is none among them destined 
to another place, 


ime of reception. As soon as the postmasier finds that a ves- 
el is ready to sail, which will be convenient to carry them 


He is then to count them, and enter their 
number in a bill, made out in the form No. 5. If the letters 
are few, and no bags for them are furnished by the master ol 
the vessel, they may*be made into a bundle like a common 
mail, taking care to enclose the certificate with them, sealing 
the wrapper with the office seal. If a bag is furnished, the 
string is to be sealed with the office seal. And if there are 
many letters, and no bag furnished by the Master of the ves- 
sel, the postmaster is to furnish one, and charge it to the Gene- 
ral Post-oflice. 

2. Letters are not to be seat by steamboats, excepting they 
are marked, by steamboat, or there are special instructions on 
the subject. e 
Instruction VII[—.Missent Letters. 


1. In Instruction II, art. 4, directions are given concerning 
letters missent through the mistake of the. postmaster. If a 
letter is sent according to its direction in the superscription, 
although not according to the writer’s intention, a new post- 
age is to be added when it is forwarded again. ‘Thus, if alet- 
ler is sent from Baltimore, for J.S. at Philadelphia,.it is to be 
charged at 12 1-2 cents postage ; if, when the letter arrives 
at the latter, J. S, should have gone to New-York, and the 
letter is forwarded from Philadelphia, the postmaster is to add 
anew postage, that is, 12 1-2 cents, the rate of a single letter 
from Philadelphia to New-York. 

2. Whena letter is missent through the mistake of a post- 
master, a new postage is not to be charged, but so much is to be 
added, if necessary, as to make the full rate of postage, from 
the place where it was first put into the mail, to the place 
where it is to be delivered. ‘Thus, if a letter was directed to 
J.B. at New-York, and the postmaster at Baltimore should 
mail it for Philadelphia, and rate it at 12 1-2 cents, the post- 
master should add6 1-4cents more when he forwards it, which 
would make 18 3-4 cents, the rate of a single Jeter from Bal- 
tunore to New-York. 
3. Letters are sometimes found to be missent, some time 
after they are received. When forwarded, the amount should 
he noted on the proper bill, which cau, in most cases, be as- 
certained by the daie of the post-mark ; when that cannot be 
done, it may be noted on some other post-bill. 


Instruction IX.—Advertising Letlers on Hand— 
Sec. 26. 

1. At the end of every quarter, all letters then on hand, and 

which have not been already advertised, are to be entered al- 





proper mail-portmanteau, which is to be locked and delivered 
te the carrier. 


10, Distributing Offices. 


The following post-oflices are, for distinction, called distri- 
buting officés, where the post-masters open the mails addreéss- 
ed “ Northern,” “* Southern,” ete. and distribute the letters 
into proper mails, for which they have special instructions. 
‘They are to observe the same rules relating to making up the 
mails, excepting that the mails for other states are to be ad- 
dressed to the states, These are not to be opened by any 
post-master who is not particularly instructed to that effect : 


Abingdon, Va. Nashviile, T. 
Albany, N.Y. Natchez, Mi. 
Ashville, N.C. New-York city, N.Y. 
Augusta, G, Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. Northampton, Ms. 
Bennington, Vt. Oswego, N.Y. 
Boston, Ms. Petersburgh, Va. 
Brattleborough, Vt. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Plusburg, Pa. 
Chambersburg, Pa. Portland, Me. 
Chilieothe, O. Portsmouth, N.H. 
Cumberland Gap, T. Providence, R. I. 
Faston, Pa. St. Stephens, Al. 
Erie, Pa. Salem, N.C. 
Fayetteville, N.C Savannah, Ga, 
Gallipolis, O Sharon, Ct 
Hagerstown, Md Shawnee Town, It. 
Hanover, N. H. Stamford, Ce. 
Hartford, Ct. Vincennes, In. 
Huntsville, Al, Walpole, N. H. 
Louisville, K, Washington City, Ca. 
Marietta, O. Wheeling, Va. 
Maysville, K. Wilmington, Del. 
Montgomery, A. Windsor, Vt. 

11. Where it would occasion much delay to send letters ad- 


dressed to a post-office in anotheg state, to the distributing of- 


tice in such state, a distinct mail should be made of such Jet- 
ters, tobe superseribed with the name of the office. 

}2. It is intended that every postmaster who sends a mail tu 
a distributing office for distribution, shall send a distinct mai! 
of letters for delivery at such office, addressed to the office it 
elf. Thus, the postmaster at York, Pa. will send ail southern 
letters, except such as are for delivery at Baltimore, in one 
snail, addressed Southern, and his letters for delivery at Balti- 
more, ina distinct mail, addressed to that office. 


13. Mails of letters and newspapers, before being put into 
the mail portmanteau, are to be placed in separate linen bags, 
ind whenever these bags are worn out, or lost, the postmaster 


at the end of a route is to procure new one. 


14, The postmasters at distributing offices, are to distribute 
and re-maiball letters and packages before the départure of the 


mail, an! on ne account delay them a sigle post. 


15. Making up the Ship or Steamboat Mail.—Sec. 34. 
1. Whenever letters are lodged in a post office at a sea port, 


phabetically ina list, andadvertised. If there is a newspaper 
published near the office, and the editor will insert the adver- 
tisement three times, at the rate of two cents for each letter 
mentioned in the advertisement, they are then to be published 
in such newspaper. If there is no newspaper which has much 
circulation in the neighbourhood of the office, or if the edi- 
tor will not advertise them for the price abovementioned, then 
manuscript lists of the letters on hand are to be made out, and 
posted at such public places in the town and neighbourhood, 
as shall appear best adapted for the information of the parties 
concerned. 
2. The printer's receipt must a)ways specify the number of 
letters. 
3. The postmasters at offices where the neat balances ave- 
rage 500 dollars a quarter, are to advertise at the end of every 
moath the letters tien on hand, excepting such as have been 
already advertised. 

Insrruction X.—Dead Letters.—Sec. 26, 
Such letters as have remained on hand, for three months or 
longer, are, at the end of every quarter, to be sent to the Ge- 
neral Post-oftice with the Quarterly Accounts. These are 
called Dead Letters, A bill of them should be forwarded, 
and the amount of their postage entered to your credit in the 
account. See the form of the bill No. 7, and Observations on 
Account Current, No. 8. 


Insrrucrron X1.—Accounts.—Sec. 32. 
Directions have already been given in the sections IT. 
and VI. for keeping Accounts of Mails Received, and of 
Mails sent. 
You are furnished with blank forms for keeping accounts, 
and for keeping the Account Current. 
At the end of every quarter, which is on the last day of 
March, June, September, and December, you are to make up 
your accounts, and forward them to the General Post-office. — 
Chis is a duty which must be punetually performed, and the 
iccounts should be always in such readiness, that they ean he 
orwarded by the first, or, at all events, by the second post af- 
ter the quarter expires. 
The balance is to be retained to meet drafts from the office, 
or to be deposited or remitted, according to special instrac- 
tions heretofore given. Every one who remits his quarterly 
balance without particular directions, must sustain the loss if 
the remittance shall not be received. 


The papers to be rendered, are 

1. A transcript of the Account of Mails received at your 
office for the quarter. At all large offices, the entries in thisac- 
count should be made daily, and it should also be transcribed 
daily, so as to prevent any delay, which would be unavoidable 
in making it out after the close of the quarter. See the form 
aunexed, No. |. 
2. A transcript of the Account of Mails sent from your of- 
fice for the quarter. : 
The entries in this account must, of course, be made-every 
post day before the mail is sent from your office, and at-all 
large offices, it should also be transcribed daily. See form 


Account of Ship and Steamboat Letters Rec 
quarter, and the moneys = for them. See form No.4). 


the same offices. 








3. Fron: the plt-ollighs at sea-ports, a eerie of th 
1 > 


4. A transcript of the Account of Letters sent by Sea from 


Blanks for keeping this account are now furnished; and thee 


account must be regularly kept, at every office where letters 
are, put on ship-bourd. ; 


* 
5. All the Post-bills received from other offices during the 


quarter. 


6. Accounts and receipts for contingent expenses. 4 
Besides the printer’s account and recetpt for advertig 
letters on hand, the newspaper contaiing the advertisenien: 


should be transmitted. 


No charge of any contingent expenses will be admitted, un: 
less accompanied by a bill of particulars, and a reeeipt— 
Where the articles are furnished by the postmaster himself, 
a bill of particulars must be made out, and its payment ae. 
knowledged, otherwise the charge will not be,admitted, 

7. The Dead Letters, and a bill of them. See form No.7, 
8. From distributing offices, a transcriptof she Account of 
Mails received for Distribution. 

9. The Account Carrent, 
See Inst. XVI, article 12. 


Instrucrion \IL—Account Current: 


™! & 


The Account Current consists of 20 articles, viz. : 
1, You are to make yourself debior for the whole amount of 
postages of letters which remained on hand the precediy 
quarter. See after No. 9. ‘ 
2. You are to make yourself debtor for the whole ameun; 
of unpaid letters as they are stated in the bills from other of. 
fices. This article you will find in the column of unpaid fe. 
ters in your Account of Mails Received from other offces.— 
Form No.1. See article 7, Instruction IL. + 
3. You are to make yourself debtor for the amount. of way. 
letters received at your office for your delivery ; these jon 
will find in the 2d column of your Account of Mails Receiy- 
ed. See form No. 1, and Instraction II. 

4. You are next to debit yourself with the amount of le 
undercharged, ‘This article you will find in the 3d col 
your Account of Mails Received. See form No. 1, and artieles 
4and 7, Instruction, pe 
5. You are next to debit yourself with the number and a. 
mount of ship and steamboat letters received for your delivery, 
This article you will find in the first column of your Aceountot 
Ship and Steamboat Letters. See form No. 4, and observa. 
tions, Instruction XIII. ae 
6. You are next to debit yourself with the amount of Paid 
Letters sent. This amount you wilbfind in the 2d colummot 
your Account of Mails sent from your office. 

7. You will next credit yourself with the amount of postage 
on Jetters which have been overcharged and missent to your 
office. ‘This amount you will find in the 4th column of your 
Account of Mails Received. Form No.}. You will find far 
ther observations on this subject in Instruction HL, articles 4 
and 7, and Instruction VII. ‘ 
8. The amveunt of Dead Letters is next to be entered 
your credit. Those letters are to be made up into mails, aud 
forwarded with your accounts. The form gf the bill you will 
find annexed, No.7. See also Instruciton LX, 

9. The amount of postage of letters on hand at the close of 
the quarter, is now to be entered to your credit. 

This should always be ascertained on the last day. of the 
quarter. You have already been charged with the amount of 
posiage on all unpaid letters received from other offices; but 
as you have not yet received the postages of such as are on 
hand, and as they cannot yet be returned as dead letters, ‘you 
are to take a temporary credit. The whole sum now entered 
to your credit, must be entered to your debit in the Ist article 
of your next account, whether any of the letters aregakenup, 
or are returned as dead !etters, or otherwise. : 

10. Having added together the sums of the first six men- 
tioned articles, and placed the amount ia the same line oppo- 
site, you are then to deduct the amount of articles No. 7, 8; 
and Y, from that amount, which leaves the balance, being the 
amount of postage collected by you this quarter, which is tobe 
set down opposite No. 10. 

H. The Lolesee which has been placed on the credit side of 
the Account No. 10, is now to be entered to your debit, which 
is done under Article No. 11. : 
12. You are next to debit yourself with the whole amount of 
postage on the newspapers which you have actually received 
from other offices this quarter, carrying it short. Lhe agount 
you will find in the 7th columa of the Account of Mails Re- 
ceived. Form No.1. 

You have already observed that when letters were over- 
charged, undercharged, or missent, the amounts incorrectly 
charged were to be noted on the post-bijl’; the actual amount 
of the postages of newspapers is to be entered in the Til co- 
lumn of the account as mentioned above. — This is tobe as- 
certained by counting the papers,when received for those who 
are not regular subscribers ; the amount paid by regular sob+ 
seribers can always be known without difficulty, as they pay by 
the quarter. 

13. By the 30th section of the act, you are required to noti- 
fy a publisher of a newspaper if any subscriber fails to thke 
his paper out of tbe office, and if the printer or publisher Shall 
fail, tor three mooths, to pay the posiage, you are authorized 
to sell the paper for the postage, arthcontinue to dispose of it 
in the same way, so long as it shall be sent, and no provision 
made to pay the postage by the publisher or subscriber. i 
after giving this notice to the publisher (three: months,) no pro-* 
vision shall be made for the posiage, and vou are aui- 
ble to sell the paper for the postage, you will credit yourself in 
the account current, for the postage.. But no such credit is to 
be given until due notice shall have been given to the pub- 
lisher. 








oF are received there by post ‘> be conveyed beyond sea, they 
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‘The newspaper postage you will insert in the proper column, 
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and pamphlet postage in the sese designating it as postage on 
hlets, ° * 

Pyon are a to add the amount of postages collected on 

Jetters, and the amouat collected on newspapers and pamph- 

jets together, and to place the same sum aiso io the line 
ite. 


14. You are next to cast your commission on the amount of 


stages on letters collected this quarter, which is the balance 
No Ll, of the Account Current. : 

The rates of commission are particularized in the 14th 
section : 

Supposing the-amonnt of postage collected on letters by 
you to be 3,000 dollars, your commission would stand thus ; 
By commission on 100 dolls, at 30 per cent: 30 
By do. 300 25. do 75 


By do. — 2,000 20. do. 400 
By do. 600 ede: 48 
Dolls. 3,000 Dolls. 553 


15. You ave next to cast your commission on the amount of 
tage collected on newspapers and pamphiets at 50 per cent. 
and enter itin its place. ‘The sum on which yov are to cast 
your commission, 1s the balance, after deducting the amount 
of newspapers which remain ia the office from the whole a- 
mount of newspaper postage. 

16. If your commission on letters, and newspapers, and 
pamphlets, does not exceed 500 dollars in one quarter, you 
are then to set down the number of free letters received by 
mail for delivery at your office, other than such as are for 
yourself, aud carry the amount at two cents each to your cre- 
dit. This number you will find in the 6th columm of your Ac- 
count of Mails received. Form No. 1. 

17. You are next to set down the number of Ship Letters 
which you have paid for this quarter, and carry in theiramount 
attwo cents, These sums you will find in the second and 
third yet of your Account of Ship Letters Received. 
Form No. 4. 

18. You will next state the number, and credit yourself 
with the amount paid tne mail carrier for way-letters. No form 
is prescribed for keeping that account. See Instruction Ib. 

_Tt now remains for you to make out your account of Cor- 
tiugent Expenses, and to enter the amount here. The arti- 
cles of contingent expenses which you are allowed to charge, 
are, Wrapping paper, twine, wax, plain pine boxes for the 
safe keeping of letters and papers ; advertising letters on hand, 
and advertisements relative to closing the mails, repairs of 

manteaus,and for new ones. Rent, fuel, &c. are-not to 
charged as ingent ex} : 

No charges for contingent expenses can be admitted with- 
ont a bill, showing the particulars, and a receipt for the pay- 
ment, nor for any article which is not here enumerated, un- 
hess special instruction be given to that effect. 

20. You are now to strike the balance of the account, which 
shows haw much you are indebted for postages this quarter. 

As this account current is intended to show the neat pro- 
ceeds of the office for the quarter, no balance due on a for- 
mer quarter, or for any payment to the Post-master General, 
isto be inserted. 

21. You are to keep a distinct account, in whieh you charge 
ihe Post-master General with al! payments made to him, and 
credit bim with the quarterly balances. 


ixsraverion XIII.—Mails, Portmanteaus, Keys, 
Cases, §c. 


1. It sometimes happens that mails are damaged or broken 
in their carriage, especially in rainy weather. The post-mas- 
zee who observes this, should put the damaged mails in new 
wrappers, and write upon each its original direction. 

2. Portmanteaus are furnished by the public. Whenever 
+ post-master at the end of a route discovers them to be out 
ofrepair, he is to have them immediately repaired, or if they 
become:too old to do mach farther service, he is to inform the 
Post-master General thereof ; or if he lives too far to he sup- 
plied in that manner, the post-master is hinself to procure a 
new portmanteau, and charge the expense to the General 
Post-office, in his quarterly account, as a contingent expense. 
(ther post-masters should attend to having repairs made when 
hecessary. 

To this matter, so essential to the safety of the mail, the 
post-masters are desired to be particularly attentive. 

3. Every portmanteau is to be locked with the proper lock— 
whe locks. are furnished from the General Post-office. When- 
ever alock is broken, or begins to fail, the post-master, on ob- 
serving it, should write for another. 

4. Keys for unlocking the portmanteau are also furnished 
trom the General Post-office ; and whenever one gets lost, or 
is broken, another key will be forwarded on notice. When 
vkeyois lostoor mislaid, the chain of the portmanteau ought 
not to-be.cut, but the post-master should acquaint the- next 
post-master, thathis mails may be taken out and forwarded, 
out of the mail, until another ao be procured. : 

The portmanteau-key should be kept with great care, and 
never be carried out of the office, but kept there in a secure 
place, accessible only to the post-master, his assistant, or 
clerk. 

5 Whenever a deficiency in the portmanteau, chain, or 
lock occurs, the pay-master who observes it should give im- 
mediate information thereofito the post-master at the end of 
the route. ‘ 

6. For the safe keeping of letters ata post-office, where the 
business is not so extensive as to require the appropriation of 
a room to that use, which of course may be locked up, a con- 
venient, but plain case or desk, of pine or other cheap wood, 
should be provided, witha good lock and key. The cost will 
constitute a proper article in the bill of contingent expenses, 
SeeTnstrucuon!X. Article 19 

1. You are not to detain the:mailbevand the time fixed for 





y case of a delay of a depending mail, may detain it half ao 

hour beyond the time fixed for its departure. 

When the mail is to remain but a few minutes at your of- 
fice, your mail should be made up and ready to put into the 
portmanteau, before the time it usually atcives, so that you 
would only have, after its arrival, to take out the mails adress- 
ed to your office, and put in those which are to be forwarded. 

& Blanks of all kinds are furnished on application at the 
General Post-office; or at the post-offices in Portland, Me. 
Boston, Ms, New-York city, Newburn, N.C. Charleston, 
S.C New Orleans, L. Lexington Ky. and Cincinnatti, @hio, 
and they are notto be procered at any other place at the pub- 
lic expense. 

Insrauction XIV.—Ship Letters.—Act, Sect. 17, 
18. See Instruction IV, Art. 2. 


1. By the 17th section of the post office act, every master 
of a vessel is bound, immediately on his arrival ata sea-port, 


‘Jand before he is permitted to.report, make entry, or break! 


buik, under a penalty of not exceeding one hundred dollars, 
to deliver all jetters directed to any person within the United 
States, or the territories thereof, which are under his care 
and within his power, and brougbt in his vessel , except such 
letters as are for the owner or consignee of his vessel. 

2. Itis the special daty of every post-master to see that this 
law is faithfully ex¢cuted, and to institute prosecutions for 
every violation of it. 

3. If the cargo is not chiefly consigned to one person, no 

rson is considered to be a consignee, and all letters must 

delivered excepting such as are for the owner. 

4, Ouly letters tor one person or firm are to be retained as 
directed to the consignee, anu not the letters to eagh individual 
who may have a small consignment. 

5. You are to pay the master two cents for each letter or 
packet so hs 

6. You are to obtain from the master a certificate, specify- 
ing the number of letters and packets, with the name of the 
ship or vessel, and the place from whence she last sailed, with 
a receipt for the money paid. 

7. You are to mark the number forwarded to other offices, 
and the number for delivery at your office, on each certificate, 
8. You are then to enter the same in your Account of Ship- 
letters. See form No. 4, 

9. When letters are conveyed by packets employed by the 
Geueral Post-office, they are to be rated in the same manner 
as if conveyed by land, except that no packet can be charged 
with more than quadruple postage. 

10. Masters ot foreign vessels are not allowed to receive any 
thing for letters delivered into the post-office. Such letters are, 
notwithstanding, to be charged with ship-postage. 

11. All ship-fetters and packets which are to be dehvered 
into a post-office (unless they are carried in the public packet- 
hoats of the United States, under the direction of the Post- 
master General) are to be charged with a postage of six cents, 
if to be delivered at the office where first received; or if they 
are to be furwarded to some other office, with two cents 
in addition to the ordinary land postage ; aud are to be mark- 
ed Ship at the time of their receipt. 

12. If the letters are delivered into the post-office by a pas- 
senger or sailor, and not by the master, er in his behalf, 
nothing is to be paid for the letters ; they are nevertheless to 
be charged with ship postage, aud the number entered into 
the account of ship-letters, naming also the vessel in which 
they were brought, 

13. Postmasiers at sea-ports are always to receive letters 
when offered, for all places without the United States, and 
are to make them up into a mail, and forward such letters 
by the first vessel which is destined to the place to which 
the letters are directed. For each letter they are entitled 
to receive one cent. . For further instructions, see Instruction 
VL. Article 15, 

14. If any letters are placed in a post-office to be sent to a 

sea-port by post, and thence by ship to some foreign place, the 

tage of such letter for such distance as if is to be conveyed 

y post must he paid at the place of its reception, otherwise 

the letter is not to be forwarded ; and the postage of letters 

destined to any place in the British or other foreign provinces, 
must be paid in like manner. 


Instruction XV,—Free Letters and Newspapers. 
—Sec. 27, 28. 

1. The following public officers of the United States have 
the privilege of franking their own letters, or those on the 
business of their offices, and of receiving those addressed to 
them, free of postage : 


President of the United States, and the former Presidents, 
Vice President of the United Suites. 

Adjutant and Inspector Gegeral, [1.] 

Adjutants General, [1. 
Adjorants General of Militia, [2.] 

2 General, [1.] 

Assistant Posmasters General. 

Attorney Genera}, ; 

Auditors of the Treasury. 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, {[3.] 
Commissary General, [1. 

Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
Commissioners of the Navy Board, [1.] , 
Comptrollers of the ‘Treasury. 

Inspector General, [1.] 

Physician and Surgeon General, [1.] 
Postmaster General : 

Postmasters, 43 

Quartermaster General, [1.] 

Register of the Treasury. 

Representatives and Teliisins in Congress, [5 5 | 


Secretary of the Navy. 





fs departure, except post-masters gt distrilgiting ofitces, who 


f391} 


Secretary of the Senate, [3.} 
[392] 


Senators in Congress, [3] ; 

Speaker of the House of Representatives U. States, during 
the session. 

Secretary of State. 

Secretary of Treasury, 

Secretary of War. 

Treasurer of the United States. 


2. Ifa member franks a letter, and deposits it in the post 
office on the sixtieth day after the end of a session of Con 
gress, such letier is to be conveyed free, although it should 
not leave such post-office until after the member's privilege 
ceases, 

3. So, ifa letter is put into a post-office addressed to a 
member of Congress while his priviledge is in force, itis to 
be conveyed to him free, althougi he does not receive it until 
after the privilege ceases. If the letter is in the first instance 
duly marked free, it is not tu be afterwards charged with post 
age. And ita letter be mailed before the privilege commen 
ces, but is not taken out of the office, until after the privilege 
commences, the postage should not be charged. 

4. No member can frank or receive his letters free during 
the, session of Congress, unless he actually attends. His pri 
vilege to frank extends to sixty days before and after the ses- 
sion, 

5 Every printer of a newspaper has a right to receive one 
newspaper from any other priater of a newspaper in the Unit- 
ed States free of postage. 

G. If any letter exceeds the proper weight, the surplus ony 
is to be charged with postage. 

7. No letter shall be admitted as franked unless the officer 
writes his name and office on the outside of the letter or pack - 
et. See the Act, Section 24. If a postmaster wuuld frank, ft 
should be dove in ne following form, viz: 

ree -—~ K— 
: Postmaster, Philada. 


8. Whea a letter directed toa person not having the privi 
lege of receiving his letters free is enclosed to a person hav~ 
ing that privilege, the Jatter is to mark upon the letter en 
clgsed the place from whence it came, and return it to the 
post-office, where it is to be charged with postage, and the 
amount entered in the Account of Mails Received as under? 
charged. 

9. Ifany memorandum is enclosed or made upon a prin 

ter’s exchange newspaper other than the direction, except as 
stated in the 7th section of Instruction IV. the newspaper is 
to be charged with letter postage, and each article enclosed 
with it. The printer or other person who makes such encio- 
sure should be prosecuted before some magistrate for the pe- 
nalty. [See Section 27 and 28 of the Act.) 


' NOTES. 

{1.] May receive free of postage, and frank letters and pack- 
ets on public business only, Newspapers are not free. 

2.] May receive from any Major-general or Brigadier-gen. 
of militia, and frank letters and packets addressed to those 
officers, which merely relate to the militia. Sec. 40. 

{3.] May not frank or receive free letters aud packets weighin 
more than twe ounces, except public documents printe 
by order of Congress, which must be endorsed ‘ public 
documents,’ and only during actual attendance, and for 
sixty ag em to, and after the expiration of, each 
session. Their newspapers free for the same periods. 

[4.] Postmasters can only frank and receive, as free, letters 
and packets which do not exceed half an ounce m 
weight, and only six newspapers a week. ‘The several 
officers and persons above ramed are authorized to re- 


ceive newspapers free of postage, excepting those having 
the reference 1. 


Instruction XVI.—Compensdtion of Postmasters.— 
Sect, 14, 





It will be vonvenient to collect in one view the allowance 
made by law to postmasters : these have already been noticed 
in part, in Lastruction XU. Articles 14, 15, 16, 

A commission of 50 per cent. on not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars of letter postage collected in one quarter, [See 
Act, Sect. 14 and 38.) 

2. A commission of 25 per cent. ¢1 letter postages over ono 
hundred dollars, and on a sum not exceeding 300 dollars col- 
lected in one quarter, 

3. If more postages on letters than 400 dollars are collected 
in one quarter, a commission of 20 per cent. on such surplus; 
the 20 per cent. is not however to be caston a greater sum 
than 2000 doltlars. 

4. A commission of § per cent. on such amount of postage 
collected ow letters in one quarter as exceeds 2,400, 

5. Two cenis for every free letter (those addressed to your- 
self excepted) which you receive by post and deliver; unless 
your commission otherwise amounts to 500 dollars the same 
quarter, ; 

6. A commission of 50 per cent. on the postages collected 
on newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets. 

7. To. the postmasters who regularly receive and despatch 
foreign mails, such allowance as may be fixed by the Postmas- 
ter General. 

8. The postmasters who regubarly receive the mail between 
nine o'clock at night and five o’clock in the morning, are al- 
lowed to charge fifty per cent. on not exceeding one hundred 
dollars collected in one qnarter, instead of thirty, as mention- 
ed in the first article, The average time of arrival must be 
specially noted by the postmaster on every account current, 
otherwise it will not be allowed. 

9. For every letter lodged in your office merely for délive- 
ry, and not conveyed or to be conveyed by post, one cent is to 
be Gh the person who receives the letter. [See Act, See- 
tion 36. 

10, One cent for every letter received to be conveyed By any 





private ship orwessel beyoud sea., This applies only to posi- 
argsters at seaports, [See Act, Section 34g 
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11. Certain contingent expenses enumerated in Instruction 
XIE. Article 19. 


Instruction XVII,—Newspapers.—Sect. 30, 


1. Newspapers carried by the mai! are subject to a post- 
age of one cent only if aot carried out of the state in which 
they are printed, and to one cent and a half if carried more 
than 100 miles, and out of the state where they are printed 

2. The printers are to make up all such newspapers as are 
intended tor one post-office into one package, if the number 
does not exceed twenty, and if more than that number, into 
packages of nearly that number. If there is a greater number 
than twenty tied up together, they will be aptto break and suf- 
fer in the conveyance. If only a single paper is sent to one 
office, the cover is to be left open at one end. 

3. The newspapers are to be well dried by the printers, and 
then enclosed in proper wrappers, and tied, if intended for a 
distant office. 

4. The printers are to write on the outside of the bundle, 
the name of the place and state for which they are intended, 
with the number for subscribers, andthe number for printers, 
distinguishing them by the letters S. and P. unless they shall 
furnish, at the close of each quarter, the number cf papers 
chargeable with postage, which they have sent for the quarter, 
to each post-office. 

5. If the 2d, 3d, and 4th articles abovementioned, are not 
complied with by the printers, the newspapers should be re- 
turned to them. 

6. Experience has proved how inattentive many people are 
to the paymentof such small debts as arise from trusting the 
postages of newspapers ; you are therefore not to give credit. 


pamphlets or magazines are not taken out of the office by. the 
person to whom they are directed. ; 


Instruction XIX. 
You are to see that every carrier of the mail has been duly 
sworn, and to report every failure of the mail, and every in- 
stance when it is not conveyed under cover of a bear-skin or 
vil-cloth on horse-back, or within the body of a stage, or a 
boot which perfectly secures it from rain. All irregularities 
of drivers and riders should be reported. 
No duty enjoined by the Jaw and these instructions, should 
he omitted by postmasters and contractors. Unless their faith- 
jul and energetic co-operation be given, public expectation 
will be disappointed. An untiring diligence in every agent of 
the Department, will not only ensure general confidence, but 
a high degree of public approbation. Any who are uawilling 
to use such exertions, oat cannot be excited by the reward 
which awaits them, had better retire from the Department, and 
give place to more fauhful agents. 
All drafts must be paid when presented, unless drawn for a 
larger amount than is in the hands of the postmaster. , This is 
never done except by an erroneous estimate 
Quarterly returns must be punctually made. A failure to 
pay drafts, or to deposite the sum due, when directed, or to 
make the quarterly returns, will be followed by a removal of 
the delinquent. 
Postmasters need be under no apprehension of injury from 
charges made against them without notice. Until they shall 
have been notified of the same, and had ample time for their 
vindication, no step to their prejudice shall be taken. 
In making an appointment of postmaster, either to fill a va- 


a ; sq | cancy, or on the establi 1 y office, it is desire 
Some postmasters write that they have scarcely collected 50)°2"¢Y> or on the stablishment of a new office, it is desirable 


per cent. of the postage of newspapers. To save in future 


to have the favourable expression of the citizens of the neigh- 


. ‘ oot bourhood. Every appiicant s sousider "es- 
any trouble or inconvenience on that account, it will be pro- dak. re) oth, re. bn medio: cousider such an expres 
per for you to require the subscribers who receive papers} * » BSE Cesar) S success, 


through your office, at the commencement of every quarter, 


All mail bags not in use, should be immediately returned 


to pay the amount of one quarter's subscription in advance, to the offices from which they were sent, and the postmasters 


and without such payment in advance, not to deliver them any 
newspapers, even though they tender you the money forthem 
singly. [See section 30.] 

7. Complainis of the failures of newspapers are very com- 
mon; many of them arise from the carelessness of the editors, 
who too often leave the work of assorting, packing, and direct- 


who send extra bags should always see that they are retarned. 
This they ean do by writing to the offices at the ends of the 
routes on which the bags were sent. A want of vigilance in 
this respect has lost to the Department several thousand dol- 
lars per annum. Many postmasters seem to think it cannot 
be necessary to return mail bags empty, although in many in- 


ing, to boys, who are incapable of doing the business correct- siances, at certain seasons of the year, the mail they receive 


ly. Papersare often placed in packages, while damp, and 
only secured by a flimsy wrapper and paste. The friction in 
carrying such packages a few miles will destroy the enve- 
lopes, and materially injure the papers. As the direction is 
only written on the envelope, it is not astonishing thatthe pa- 


on some rou‘es is nearly twice as large as that which they re- 
turn. A sufficient number of bags should be retained at the 
distributing offices, and at those offices where the packages of 
a large mail are divided and forwarded on different routes, so 
that there should always be a suflicient number of bags to send 


. . y i the packages. 
pers should never be received by the subscribers. Every pack- |“ the packages 


age should be secured by a strong wrapper and twine, and the 


Ifa failare of the mail takes place, all the packages should 


direction should always be written ov one of the newspapers be forwarded by the next trip. Every contractor is bound 


as well as on the envelope. 


to transport the whole of the mail, and thisshould be done 


8. You are not to open or suffer to be opened any packet of |°” horse routes, if it should take one or more led horses. 
newspapers which is not addressed to your office, under a| 4®Y failure of a contractor on a horse or stage route, to take 
‘ y ; aT i 


penalty of fifty dollars. The law eageiee a penalty of twenty 
dollars on any person not authorize 


open any package of newspapers not directed to himseif.— 


{See Act, sect. 30.] ‘ 
9. If any letter or memorandum is enclosed in a newspaper 


the entire mail, should be immediately reported to the De- 


to open mails, who shall | Parent. 


It is the practice of lottery agents and others, to address 
their hand-bills to post-masters, by which means they give 


them an extensive circulation free of postage. This is an 
> 


or in a package of newspapers, addressed to any person, single abuse which man paper . every instance where Les 

letter postage is to be charged upon each article, of which the meer a commana rpc ton pe cer ted pe _ euine with 

package is composed. If the packet is addressed to the office, | #° ©! ent intention of giving circulation to hand-bills or other 

and coutains papers for several persons, only the newspaper ree: ee pba Fang yee will Phen abe the eae 

in which the letter or memorandum is enclosed, is to be chatastof tun who seako aat Sad the vente ag with the 
ale ad , 

charged with letter postage, and not the newspapers addressed | Ch4tge Of letter postage endorsed foreach article contained 


to others. [Sect. 13.] 


10. Sometimes large packets of newspapers, magazines, : : ’ . 
chiefly from abroad. made up in the | 0% of the mail, under an impression that the law does not pro- 


pamphlets, and books 


in the envelope. 
Some carriers are in the habit of carrying unsealed letters 


form of letters or packets, are delivered at the post-oflice to _ gab ane pad — the same re for wa Ny on ome 
he conveyed by post. Made up in this form they are to be rat- a ne pee 44h 82 ys e mat, ngs “th a, etter, and it is duty 
ed with fetter postage, according to their weight: when they | ¢¥ery postmaster fo prosecute the offender. 


arrive at the office of delivery, ifthe party to whom they are 
addressed would claim an abatement of the letter postage, he 


should open them in the presence of the postmaster. Mt they 


No communications except those which relate _to the quar- 
terly returns, should be enclosed within them. Those returns 
cannot be always opened as they are received, and the an- 


contain only the articles abovementioned, he may receive [SE's [© any letters which may be enclosed, will be conse- 


them on the payment of the postage legally chargeable on }[eatly delayed. 
those articles. Books, as distivct from pamphlets, are not 


mentioned in the law, but as they are not likely to be sent by 


NEWSPAPER RETURNS. 
Formerly it was the pracrice to enter the newspapers at the 


post, unless by mistake, or because they have come from a- offices where they were mailed, on post bills. This was found 


broad, and have been lodged at a post-ofiice by a shipmaster 


impracticable at the large offices, and at those offices was 


ymong his ship letters, they may weil enough be rated with dispensed with. The post bills received were still looked to 


postage, like pamphlets, by the sheet. Otner bulky articles 


at the offices where newspapers were delivered, in stating to 
, 


ind frequently of small value, are sometimes conveyed by ihe the General Post-Office the amount received for newspaper 


mail; butas the law furnishes no rule by which any indul 
gence ean be shown, they must be the subjects of special re 
nresentations to the General Post-Oflice. 

li. When any abatements of letter postage take place in the 


.| postage. As many ofthe large offices did not enter the news- 
_| papers on the post-ills, and as entries of such postage were 
made from these bills, of course no postage was returned 
_|for all the papers sent inthe mail, and not charged in the 


‘ases above meutioned, they should be speedily noted on the post-bilis. 


post bill received with them. 
12. it frequently happens thas newspapers are sent by mail 
iddressed to persons who do not take them out of the office 


Ju every instance of thts kind the postmaster should give 


nmediate novice of it tothe editor of the paper; adding the 


This evil has been remedied, by omitting 'o enter any news- 
papers on the post bills, aud making a return to the General 
Post-Oflice, of all newspapers mailed at each oftice. 

The 30thsection of the law requires a printer to endorse 
jon each packet of newspapers, the number of papers contain- 


reason, if known, why thevare not taken, that is, whether |e4 in it chargeable with postage, unless he agree to make a 
he person is dead, has rewoved to some other place, or] "eturn at the close of each quarter, of the\ number of papers 


merely refused. If the papers are sent for three months af 
ter such notice, the postmaster may sell them for the postage 
{ Sect. 30.] 


Instruction XVIN.—Magazines and Pamphlets, 


_}seat by him in the mail, chargeable with postage, to each 
post-office in the Union 

At the close of every quarter, you will call for this return, 
from each printee whose papers are mailed at your oflice, 
and who has signified his willingness to make it. It is to be 


The rates of magazines and pamphlets are mentioned in In-} made out in the following manner: A blank is furnished by 


etruction IV. Article 7. 


the General Post-Office, which contains the name of each 


1. No provision is made in any of the forms for magazines} post-office in the Union, and two blank columas—in one of 


and pamphlets. They may be specially entered, and their 


which, is stated under a hundred males, in the other, over a 


amount added to the amount of newspaper postage in the | /iendred miles. 


column for newspapers, as stated in Instruction XI Arti- 
ele 13. 


‘The printer will ‘state in one of these colamns, and oppo- 
site to each office,the namber of papers he has sent to it in 





2. You will be careful to notify any publisher when his{ the mail, chargeable with postage, the quarter that has just 
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closed, All papers not seut out of the, ‘ 
the state, sent to an office within 100 miles 
be set down in the column designated" under- one 
miles.” ‘The gross number of all papers sent Mut of the 
and over a hundred miles, are to be set down in the Colum, 
ee ay * over A acg hundred miles.” ; 3 

The gross number is to be set down, as for ‘instance 
printer sends from the city of New-York to Balti > 
daily papers. Baltimore being out of the state of New-¥ 
and over a hundred miles, he will set down the number in th, 
columa designated “ over one hundred miles.” He sends te, 
papers daily—but ten will not bt the gross number for th. 
quarter. Lua quarter there are thirten weeks, and sj 
in each week, in which the paper is printed, making in 
quarter 73 days. This sumber multiplied by the nambery; 
papers sent daily, will make 780. ‘This is the gross‘namber to 

set down in the column. = 

If the number of subscribers at Baltimore, increased oF de. 
creased during the quarter, there can be no diffienlty in mak. 
ing the proper calculation, to ascertain the gross numberte hs 
set down. 

This return should be signed by the printer, and the nam 
of your office, and of the paper stated in it. 

fo make the return, will take much Jess time than to ep. 
dorse on each packet the number of papers which it Contains 
ghargeable with postage. But, should any printer refuse to make 
the return, you are not to forward his papers in the mail, up. 
less the number be endorsed on each packet, as the law ge. 
quires. In such case, youwill onct: or twice a month, take 
an account from the endorsements on the packets, of the m 
ber of papers sent to each post-office in the Union ; Fou 
will not fail to take this agcount, though it should delay ‘the 
transmission of the pupers one mail. The account which yor 
thus take, you will send, as also all retarns made to you by 
the printers, with your quarterly returns. 

After the printer shall have made to you one complete te. 
turn for a quarter, it will only be necessary for hip afier 
wards to return to you, at the close of each ‘succeeding quar 
ter, the changes that have taken place in his subseription 
duving ‘the querter. This will reduce his labour more tha: 
one half. It will not be difficult to state these changes. Ay 
for instance, suppose for the first quarter of the year 1825, a 
a printer in New-York sent ten daily papers to Baltimore, and 
the second quarter fifteen, the change would be five daily - 
pers, which the printer would state as an increase of bis s 
scription at that post-office. And so of every other post-offies 
where there was an increase of subscribers. If the subsergp- 
tion of a part of the five papers, commenced in the first, e- 
cond, or third month ia the quarter, it will only be nee 
to add such subscriptions together, and asce:tain whether the: 
amount to one, two, or theee papers for the quarter, and set 
down the amount.in round numbers. 

Where there is a decrease of subscribers at any post-offiee, 
they can be returned in the same manner. 

No notice need be taken of those post-offices, where there 
has been no change in the subscription list. 

You will observe that these returns do not excuse you from 
returning the amount received at your office, for newspaper 
postage. 

You can take an account of newspapers occasionally sent 
in the mail, by printers and others, to persons who are not 
regular subscribers. This may be atiended with some diffi- 
culty, and will require strict attention. If the necessary. at 
teation be given, it is believed the number of papers thus sent, 
which are chargeable with postage, may he ascertained: with 
considerable accuracy. The endorsement will enable you 


state the number of papers, and the post-offices to which they 
are directed. 

You will return these, with the other newspaper returns. 

Where the circulation of any paper is limited, it will be 
more convenient to nake the return in manuscript, than to 
use the printed blanks, The offices must always be-stated, 
aaa and the name of the county and state inser- 
ted, : 

PAMPHLET RETURNS. 

You will also procure from the publishers of pamphilets 
and magazines, at the close of each quarter, the number they 
have forwarded in the mail from your office, chargeable with 
postage. In this return, the name of the pamphlet or maga- 
zine must be stated, and the number of sheets it contains, and 
whether it is published periodically or not, also the office to 
which it was forwarded, designating all offices under a hua- 
dred miles distance, and all oflices over that distance. The 
name of your office must be staied in the return, and it‘must 
be signed by you or the publisher, 

JOHN M‘TLEAN, 
Post-MasteR GENERAL. 


8 


Post office Department, 
Washington, March 11, 1825. 





: REDUCTION OF INTEREST. 
LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 
IN SENATE, March Sth. 

Report of the Committee on the Rate of Interest. 

Mr. Crary, from the committee to whom that 
part of the Governor’s message relating to the rate 
of interest, was referred, together with the petition 
of the inhabitants of Westchester on the same’sub- 
ject, respectfully report: 


That after examining the subject with that inten- 
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ue toits importance, the committee have come 
o the conclusion, that the rate of interest ought to 
bereduced. 

Without adverting particularly to the causes 
which have led to the reduction of interest through- 
outithe greater part of Europe, from 10 106, 5, 4 
and 3 per cent. er attempting to exhibit the effects 
of that reduction on the productive industry of those 
countries, your committee will only notice the pre- 
sent condition of the people of this state in a pecu- 
niary point of view, and compare it with their for- 
mer condition: and in making this comparison, it 
will be seen whether the rate of interest, if high 
enough heretofore, is not too high now. It will be 
equally unnecessary for your committee to trouble 
you with a reference to history,’ or public docu- 
ments ; they appeal only te your recollection, your 
observation, and your experience, during the last 
twenty-five years. 

What, then, during the former part of that period, 
were the condition and prospects of the people of 
this state, with respect to their agriculture, com- 
merce nad manufactures ? 

The farmer was encouraged and rewarded by the 
fertility and productiveness of the soil, and the bigh 
prices of produce. ‘The market price of land was 
high, and the buyers more numerous than the sel- 
lers.. The husbandman could purchase a farm, and 

y for it by the profits arising from cultivation. 

he idea of a forced sale had no terrors to prevent 
his purchasing ; for whether forced or voluntary, 
the farm would produce its value at auction, The 
prosperity of the farmer was communicated to the 
merchant; the manufacturer, the mechanic, and the 
professional man ; and all participated in its bless- 
ings. 

Andis it extraordinary, that with such advantages 
and prospects, the people should confide in each 
other, and that mutual confidence and the hope of 
gain should induce an extended credit ? 

During this period of general prosperity, with the 
expectation of its continuance, heavy debts were 
contracted by multitudes of our most industrious and 
enterprising citizens; and it wasnot until money had 
almost entirely ceased to circulate in, the couniry, 


they beganto limit their desires to the means of sub- 
sistence, and their wants to those of paying their 
debts. 3 

The profits on manufacturing during the late war, 
encouraged many to engage in the business, and the 
influx of foreign goods, soon after, reduced our ma- 
nufacturing establishments to vothing ; and almost 
every individual who embarked with his fortune, 
was sacrificed. The fluctuations of property inci- 
dent to the habits ofa free people, with the vicissi- 
tudes of war, and the opportunity it afforded for 
speculating in government contracts and treasury 
notes, contributed largely to place most of the money 
capital of the state in the hands ofthe few. While 
it is believed the quantity of money in this state, 
and in the world, was never greater than at the pre- 
sent time, the great body of the people (although 
never. more prudent and industrious) were never 
more in wantof money, Hence it is evident some- 
thing is wrong in our political economy. 

The complaint is general that money no longer 
circulates in the country. For some years past, 
but little of our produce is wanted for exportation ; 
and the supply for home consumption has been 
greater than the demand, For that reason, the 
same quantity of money will buy more tand, or 
cattle, or produce, or merchandise, than at any for- 
mer period. The price of agricultural products is 
sofar below the cost of production, that the bus; 
ness of farming is only pursued for subsistence; 2 
‘a means of making money, it is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Hence the reduced value of land, and the difficu! 


value must always depend upon the profits to be 


derived from cultivation, when the profits will not 
pay the expense, it is not to be expected that land 
will either sell for money, or be aceepted as securi- 
ty for loans. 

And. what effect, it may be asked, will reduc- 
ing the rate of interest have on the value of the 
land ? 

There is some difficulty in answering this question 
directly, but it is believed it will disappear in the 
course of this investigation. It is obvious the busi- 
ness of loaning money, at the statidard rate of in- 
terest, is better than any other; and reducing it 
will have a tendency to place the loaning of money 
ona footing of equality with agricultural and other 
pursuits, 

The money dealer, when he can obtain 7 per 
cent. for his money, will not engage in business re- 
quiring his attention, and in which he must risk the 
principal, unless he can make something more. 
But ifthe rate of interest was5 per cent. a business 
that would afford 7, might be preferred to the loan- 
ing of money ;.and whether such business was ag- 


crease the value of land, For all or any of these 
branches of business would scatter the money of 


and the man of property. And that is the only 


can otherwise be bestowed upon them. 


lows, then, that every loan is at the expense of tht 


verty. 


those engaged, and make it accessible to the laborer 


this comparison is made wich a view to the real dit- 
ference, and not as an invidious distinction between 
them. At the same time, it exhibits the advantages 
of a flourishing place over one that is declining, 
and shows the intimate connection there is between 
the prosperity of the whole, and of each individual 
in the state, 

Where, then, it may be asked, is the injustice 
done to monied men, by reducing the rate of in- 
terest ? 

If the measure is calculated to give prosperity 
to the country, it must increase the security of 
those who have the deepest interest in it. The 
population of every country will increase in pro- 
portion to the means by which they can be advan- 
tageously employed; but they will not remain for 
the benefit of their creditors, where, by their own 
industry, they must beggar themselves. And that 
isa familiar case, and happens as often asa man 
buys a farm on credit and depends upon the pro- 
tits arising from cultivation to pay for it; for after 
putting all his means in requisition, and improving 
the farm for years, it is done for the benefit of the 


ricultural, mechanical or manufacturing,it would in-|seller, to whom he is obliged to surrender it for non- 


payment of the purchase money, and the interest 
‘lat 7 per cent, 

It is, then, better for the monied man to have 
a country desolated of its inhabitants, as his security, 


practicable relief that government can provide for|»rto have one with an industrious population, em- 
the people; for it is not to be expected that money jployed in cultivating it for his benefit ? 


The quantity of money employed.in agriculture, 


Interest is said to be the compensation which the }commerce and manufactures, will always bear an 
borrower pays to the lender, for the profit which he {exact proportion to the interest paid for it. 
has an opportunity of making by the use of the mo-|the rate of interest is 7 per cent. no man in his 
ney. At present there is no business ia the coun-|senses will pursue any business whereby he does 
try to which money can be applied, whereby the|not promise himself something more. 
borrower can realize the principal, with 7 per cent. |then of a high rate of interest, is a declining agri- 
interest, in the time for which it is borrowed, It fol-|culture, a languishing commerce, and a feeble and 


When 


The effect 


»junproductive manufactory. For these great ob- 


borrower, and has a tendency to increase po- jects of human industry cannot be carried on with- 


out money; and when the rate of interest exceeds 


It is not then by loans at 7 per cent. that the peo-| the profits, it will only be done through neces- 


interest, so that those who now owe money, car 
borrow at a less rate of interest, and pay it. 


But it may be asked, whether it will be just 


as it respects the monied men, to reduce the rate o 
interest ? 


The answer is, that where there is most capital 


ties of investment, the borrowers are availing them 


market price. 


practice, in the city of New-York, is an argumen 


try. 


particularly in the city tet tal it can wr no 
effect; as money is not ordinarily worth there . ” , 
aoe eran ee oe cent. and the HE is rate of|it is the duty of the legislature to adapt its logisla- 
interest has very little, if any, influence on its|tion to the just wants and reasonable desires of 
value. The price of money, like other commodi- the people. 
ties, is regulated by those who deal in it; and as culture, commerce and manufactures, are less pro- 
the holders of money-are seeking for opportuni-|4uctive than the loaning of money, and the rate 


The effect of this difference illustrates the prin- 
ciple, while, it shows the necessity, of redacing the |state may be withdrawn, or carried out of it, your 
rate of interest. In the city of New-York, every |committee will only observe, that there is no want 
person who can labor, and will do so, or who has|of capital in the neighbouring states ; and after the 
property and will sell it, can obtain for such labor,| proposed reduction, the profit of capital will be as 


ple are to be relieved, but by reducing the rate of | sity. 


.| The right to reduce the rate of interest, cannot 
be questioned. It has been the province of the 
legislature to fix the standard of the rate of interest 
P in ali civilized nations ; and it is believed that none 
have been without such standard, except the an- 
cient Jews, and they were prohibited from taking 
*tusury of each other. 


As to the expediency. It must be conceded, that 
And when the great pursuits of agri- 


of interest in most of the states is less than it is in 


selves of the competition, and able to obtain it at the this, it would seem to be a sufficient admonition, 
And if it was the same in the coun-|®0t so much for the sake of equality among the peo- 
try, the reducing the rate of interest might not have ple, as from a sense of justice to them, and a prin- 
any particular bearing upon its prosperity. Ass it ciple of duty to ourselves. 

is, the reduction of the rate of interest, in fact and in 


On this subject, the sense of the people in other 
t|states, whose condition and pursuits are most nearly 


to show it ought to be reduced in other parts of the |identified with our own, is entitled to our respect 
state ; otherwise that city, in addition to all its}and consideration ; especially when it is recollect- 
other advantages, will enjoy that of money ated that honest men, possessing the same informa- 
two per cent. less than it can be had in the coun-|tion, and on the same subject, always concur in the 


same opinion. ; ake 
As to the objection, that the capital now in this 


of property, an equivalent in money; and any|greatin this state as any other. Besides, if the de- 


‘ead to wealth. 


But while the city is thus flourishing, the country,|the iess we have at that rate the better. 


business well conducted in that city will inevitably|ductions already made are correct, it follows, that 


7 per cent. is more than the worth of money ; and 


And it 


if not declining, is limited in its participation ; yet}may be questionable, under any circumstances, 





ty of selling it immost parts of the state. As the 
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the one is mutually dependent upon the other. And|how far it is advantageous for nations or individuals 
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to pay interest. It is velieved by your committee, 
not to be the road to wealth. 

Another objection, that if the rate of interest is 
reduced, money cannot be borrowed, is answered 
by what will be the probable consequence ; it will 
be used at the risk of the owners, and their industry 
and attention bestowed upon it; and that use will 
have the effect to put the money in circulation, and 
it may then be obtained in abundance without bor- 
rowing. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 

JOHN CRARY, Chairman. 





Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting a report of the examination which 
has been made by the Board of Engineers, with 
a view to internal improvement, &c. 


(Continued. ) 


B. 
ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


By J. L, SULLIVAN, Member, §c. 


On the reconnoissance from the Potomac to the 
Ohio. 

On the reconnoissance from the Ohio to Lake 
Erie. 

On the co-operative reconnoissance through Penn- 
sylvania. 

Analysis of the reconnoissance in Massachusetts. 

The reconnoissance in Massachusetts. 
Washington, Feb. 3, 1825. 





Analysis of the First Part. 

Preliminary remarks. 

Division of sections. 

Potomac section. 

Summit section. 

Mountain ground, objects of surveys. 

Valley of the Youghiogeny ‘described. 

Monongahela, Cheat Run, Sandy Creek. 

Intermediate route. 

Results of lines of level. 

Measurement of water. 

Comparison of jines and tunnels. 

Expense of water. 

Calculations applying experience. 

Evaporation. 

Reservoirs. 

Feeders. 

Dams. 

Shortest line considered. 

Shortest tunnel line considered. 

A tunael the gauge of a canal’s power. 

Consideration on the descent from the summit. 

Reservoirs for the western section. 

Preferable route, probable. 

Conclusion and view of general and state canal 
policy. 

Illustration of the Report of the Board of Internal 
Improvement: by J. L. Sullivan. 

fo Major General ALExanDER Macomes, 
Chief Engineer, Department of War. 

Sin: The Board of Internal Improvement, in 
their letter, at this time, report on the practicabili- 
ty of communications by canal between the tide 
waters of the Potomac and the head of steam boat 
navigation on the Ohio; between the Ohio and 
Lake Erie ; between the Ohio and the Schuylkill; 
between the Delaware and the Rariton; between 
Buzzard’s and Barnstable Bays ; and between Nar- 
ragansett bay and Boston Harbor, and: intimate 
thee intention to “ae their respective views of, 
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the means of accomplishing those objects, I have 
the honor to submit, therefore,the following illustra-. 
tions of the practicability of these works, 

1st. To elucidate and explain the grounds of the 
opinion which, as a member of the Board, I have 
expressed, that it is practicable to make a_ canal 
communication between the tide waters of the Po- 
tomac and the Ohiv, it will be necessary to have 
recourse to a few facts founded on the experience 
of other countries, and in climates most like our 
own, and to apply the discoveries of experimental 
philosophy in Europe to a scene of operation under | 
somewhat different circumstances, yet, in this in-| 
cipient stage of the investigation, in a degree hypo- 
thetically. 

A canal may be primarily practicable in difficult) 
ground, yet not effectual to its object. It may be} 
cousiructed in the usual manner, without securing 
the convenience of a continuity of passage. And 
as a canal fails of its purpose, unless it affords an 
expeditious, sure, and cheap route, whatever its 
elevation of ground, or its length of way, the ques- 
tion is not only whether the work can be done, 
but whether, in operation, it will be such as the 
country requires for its accommodation. Our coun- 
try generally, and, in particular, this elevated part 
of it demands a style of civil engineering adapted 
to the climate and the extraotdinary roughness of the 
ground—a bolder method than has heretofore been 
usual in the more level communications of Europe, 
where the surrounding ocean, or the melting Alps, 
afford a more regular supply of water. Indeed, the 
prevailing character of the American people, re- 
warkabie for activity and energy in travel and busi- 
ness, demands correspondent plans in our canal 
communications, A glance over the whole ground 
it this time, in anticipation of the period when the 
whole plan would have naturally come forward in 
a mature report on the line of location, together 
with an estimate of expense, may yet be made, un- 
der existing circumstances, without impropriety. 

The whole line naturally divides itself into two 
sections : 

The first extends from the tide to the foot of the 
Alleghany, where the Savage, a branch of the Po- 
tomac, breaks through the Great Back Bone, as this 
mountain is called to distinguish it from another 
range more west. ‘This section is computed to be 
210 miles, 

The second section extends from the mouth of 
Savage to the mouth of Bear creek, a distance, vary- 
ing according to the line which may be finally 
adopted, of from 34 to 62 miles. 

The third section extends from the mouth of 
Bear creck to the city of Pittsburg, 326 to 350 
miles, accerding to the line which may be found 
most suitable, 

The canal between the Ohio and the Lake natu- 
rally divides into two sections—the ‘southern and 
northern—the first about 70, the latter about 30 
miles, 

The most remarkable features of the eastern or 
first section may be thus briefly described. 

The Potomac passes through the Blue Ridge, 
near Harper’s Ferry, at an elevation of about two 
hundred feet above tide. This height gives a com- 
mand of the ground eastward, and may enable the 
engineer to choose the ground most convenient to 
pass the whole of the Great Falls. 

Immediately below the junction of the Shenando- 
ah, which is above the Blue Ridge, the river is con- 
tracted by the hills, which will confine the works to 
a narrow compass. Ledges in the stream trans- 
verse to its course, appear well situated to support 
a dam necessary to form a basin, at once to accom- 
modate the village with a good landing, the trade 
of the Shenandoah with access to the canal, and 
for the purpose of supplying water to the eastern 
levels; but no place on this level presents more 








complicated circumstances, or 
studied, 5 
The valley of the Potomac, as; we ascend it ts 
the Cumberland, exhibits favorable ground—gene 
rally exiensive intervales and gentle acclivitie 
with few exceptions of abrupt hills. A few ; 
ducts will be required, and above*Cumberland the 
must be frequent ; for 28 miles, it will be often g 
question of expediency and calculation, whether to 
cross. or recross, or rather carry the cattal some 
distance through rock, It is not, however, impro. 
bable that a “modern Improvement in aqueducts 
will diminish their expense, so as to make that me. 
thod less objectionable. ne 
The Potomac,in June,was found to deliver 220 ¢p- 
bic feet per second above Savage, and the Savage 7 
cubic feet ; on the 17th of September, 100 roan 
and the Savage 35.613. The survey executed as 
far down as Cumberland, has ascertained the ' 
scent to that place to be 327 feet 6 inhces, hele 
tance 28 miles, HA | 
The second or summit section follows up the 
Savage through the Alleghany mountain, and a 






Crabtree branch, coming in from the southwest, 
Thus far, although the hills rise high and steep, 
there are narrow bottoms along the stream, on one 
side or the other, wide enough for acanal; but on 
ascending the Crabtree, whether it be one mile to 


a half miles, such is the steepness of the shores. 
and the height of :te hills, that it is believed the 
the canal must occupy the bed of the stream. 
From Swan’s mill we ascend the Dividing Ridge 
or Little Back Bone mountain gradually a mile, 
when the desceut is very gentle to the glades of 
Deep Creek. These glades, the most favorable 
ground for the summit level of the canal, are enclos. 


passes westward through Hoop-pole Ridge nar 
rows, when it falls a few feet, passing on the right, 
previously, North Glade—subsequently Meadow 
mountain Glade, then Cherry hill high glade run, 
and then Buffalo valley. 
westward through wet ground for six miles,to the head 
of the rapids, which ina mile terminates at’ the 
Youghiogeny River, having Bear Point on the Ieft, 
and Panther Point on the right, which there will 
be occasion again to mention. 

The junction of the creek with the river is at 
the foot ofthe Great Falls. ‘Tracing up its course, 
we reach, at the distance of nine miles, the Little 
Youghiogeny, coming in from the east, having its 
source in the Dividing Ridge; but the river being 
traced further southward, is found to divide into 


in from the west, in the Great Falls not far above, 
aud opposite t Deep Creek. ‘The river, continu- 
ing its course porthward, passes through Winding 
Ridge mountain, and,at the distance of fifteen miles, 
reaches the mouth of Bear Creek, the western end 
of the second section Ascending Bear’ Creek 
Middle Branch in about a south-eastern course, we 
come over a low ridge of ground to Baflaloe valley, 
before mentioned, which leads directly, or nearly 
so, to Deep Creek bridge, two and a half miles be- 
low the narrows. 

This general view of the topography of the 
mountain section, explains the occasion and the 
object of the lines of level, which were run by the 
brigades Attached to the Board for these operation 
as well as to make an accurate and skilful deline. 
ation of the ground, to enable the government at 
once to see the relative situation of the places nam- 
ed in the reports, 

On making this part of the reconnoissance, it was 
perceived that if a line up the Meadow Mountain 
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Valley should be found practicable and preferable, 
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it would permit oftexeavation above the usual sur- 
face of Deep creek, free from the incumbrance of: 
much’ water, and, finally, when done, allow of fill- 
ing the summit‘level by means of a dam on the 
creek near the rapids, empounding a large body of 
water,to-conyert the summit into a reservoir ; ar- 


The base line 

thus fixed, a central point, to which all distances 

should refer, was also established at the bridge. 
The survey of the eastern section of the summit 


and the. western section to Capt. Shriver’s and the 
vil surveyors of his party. 

The instructions from the Board to them were 
cfinitively directed to a of points of 
umediate and primary cOnsequence,viz: The com- 
arative elevation of the streams and intermediate 
cunds. Consequently, the elevation of the dams 
ecessary on the Youghiogeny, to raise the water 
igh enough to be led into the Deep creek summit. 
by what line it would be preferable to descend to- 
ards the west. By what line to pass with most 
onyenience towards the Dividing Ridge. The 
ngth of tunnel required on each line. The 
ommand of water, both in its natural flow, and ca- 
able of being heid in reserve against the dry, sea- 
on of the year. 

While preparations were making for these inves- 
gations, the Board continued the reconnvisance of 
e country throughout the western section. 
Following the course of the Youghiogeny it was 
pand to flow always rapidly between bottom lands 
nd high hills, till within cight or ten miles of 
hiopyle falls, when the bottom lands discontinue, 
nd the shores become rocky and steep. We 


ver at Connelsville, ascended the ravine to view 
1e-places considered by the inhabitants the most 
pid and narrow. This mountain passage of the 
ream was by them computed to be eighteen miles 
rough. Below Laurel mountain the valley: ex- 
ibits more easy ground; and the river winds its 
jay among extensive meadows and comparatively 
entle hills for forty miles, to its junction with the 
{onongahela, whence the ground is favorable along 

e right bank to Pittsburg. 

We next ascend along the fertile shores of the 
fonongahela to Geneva, where George’s creek 
omes in from the southeast, perhaps the means, one 
ay, of connecting this productive district with the 
anal, 

The immediate object of this part of our recon- 
oisance was to view the south ravine of Laurel 
mountain, through which Cheat river flows, and 
hen to ascend the high ground between it and the 
joughiogeny, to examine Pine swamp, the source 
i Pearl Run, which had been conjectured to be 
w enough to allow ofa canal route in this direction, 
put it was ascertained to be 222 feet above Deep 
reek.’ Itis, however, found that Pearl Run may 
e made to flow a large extent of greund in Pine 
wamp. 

Having, in our way, made some observations on 
ne southern part of Big Sandy Creek, which joins 
‘heat river just above the ravine, we directed our 
ourse to the.inspection of those branches which oc- 
upy the space between the Laurel ridge and 
foughiogeny river; and so faras the ground was 
ven, the aspect of tie country was not unfavorable. 
but whether it would be accessible toa line of 

nal commencing at the Forks of Bear creek, led 
long the slope of the eastern side of the Youghio- 
eny till’opposite Selby Port, crossing the river to 
ain Coddington’s valley,at a sufficient elevation to 

carried into the Valley of the northeast branch of 
sandy creek, and, by the line which may be found 
preferable, reach the eastern base of the Laurel 
ange, to pass it by a tunnel, and emerge not far 





ette, is not yet ascertained. This line is a part of 
the exbcuted instructions of the Board. Elevated 
aqueducts and long tunnels, are now of so commom 
occurrence in modern canalling as to be no mate- 
rial obstacle, especially since the application of the 
steam engine, But lines or routes of canals are 
compared, not only in point of expense, but of ulti- 
mate practical economy, command of water, pre- 


habitants, of the adjacent country, &c. In this 
instance, however, reluctantly a majority of the 
Board consented to the investigation of this line, 
from its forbidding aspect, which it is but justice to 
them to remark ; yet the reasons for it appear to 
the sufficient, when recollecting that, on Erie Ca- 
nal, from Little Falls twelve miles down along the 
Mohawk, four times as much water is consumed as 
the middle section uses per mile per minute ; and 
knowing how ditficult it is to make a canal tight, 
which is sustained along the rough shore of a river 
high enough to be out of reach of freshets. Nor is 
it any easy thing to supply froma river having the 
characteristics of a torrent, by means of dams ; and 
considering, too, the length of the ravine, there 
seemed to be feason for a comparison of a line 
which might possibly result in an escape from any 
serious difficulty. The boldness of the plan of 
crossing the Youghioyheny at the elevation of 
perhaps one hundred feet, to gain the valley of San- 
dy Creek, may be readily countenanced by the ex- 
perience of t:ngland in like cases, The writer of 
these pages stood on the Aqueduct Pontcysylte, 
over the river Dee, in North Wales,(130 feet high, ) 
while building, and a year afierwards saw it in full 
operation. Its arches and trunk are of cast iron. 
( See plate 415, New Edinburg Ency.) The place 


rossed the Laurel mountain, and returning to the} of the tunnel in this instance will demand, no doubt, 


the best judgment. In the want of a preference of 
this line, the canal would descend from about one, 
third the western elevation of the Laurel,and regain 
the valley of the Youghiogheny not far from Con- 
nelsville, The distance is computed, from Bear 
creek to the mountain, 14 miles; and the saving in 
the length of the western section about twenty 
miles, And itis presumed the saving of expense 
will not be inconsiderable.—There are three great 
points to be kept in view in deciding upon the 
line of the western section: directness, management, 
as well as command of water, cost of the work, and 
uninterrupted operation. 

While the Board were fulfilling the orders of the 
Hon. Secretar y of War, in examining the country 
between the Ohio and the Lake, their insiructions 
had been so far executed on the summit ground, 
as to determine some of the most material points. 
I return, therefore, to the inquiry depending 
thereon. 

It was found that the Youghiogheny, at a certain 
ledge above the great falls designated by the Board, 
is below-the base line 74.50 ft. 
The fork of the Little Youghiogheny —_57. 

The mouth of Snowy Creek 40.69 
The fork of Cherry Tree creek 30.18 
Armstrong’s on Little Youghiogheny 46, 

The mouth of Nest Lick run; on the Little 

Youghiogheny 16.28 
A point four miles above Armstrong’s, on the Nest 
Lick, and four fifths ofa mile above this last place, 
level with Deep creek. 

The measurement of the water was made after 
three or four weeks of dry weather, and computed 
according to methods established by the philosophi- 
cal experiments of Du Berat, confirmed by those of 
Dr, Robinson, professor of natural philosophy in 
the University of Edinburg, detailed and discussed 
in his work or mechanical philosophy. And the 


correctness of them was ingeniously tested by a 
method of mechanical measurement, contrived by 
Mr. Shriver and the gentlemen of his brigade, to 


servation of the works, accommodation to the in- 


of these operations, that Deep Creek at that period 
delivered, per second, 5 xa'ots Cubic feet ; and But- 
falo Run,coming in below the bridge,1.703==7.247; 
and, corroborative of it, Captain McNeil mea- 
sig the same in his section, and found 5.402 
eet, 

All the head waters of the Youghiogheny were, 
at this period, also measured, 

The Liule Youghiogheny was found to 


discharge 12.036 
The Main Youghiogheny 13.126 
Cherry Tree fork 4.300 
Snowy creek 11.476 


Feet 41.038 


The development of these facts suggested the 
expediency of trying a lower line for the summit 
level, and a survey was directed to be made up the 
valley of the little Youghiogheny, to investigate the 
practicability of a communication with theCrabtree. 
This line of level was run twenty-four feet below 
Deep creek, and was found to strike the ground 
seven and a half miles above Armstrong’s, near the 
mouth of Block Run, and that a tunnel of nearly 
four miles would effect a communication with Crab- 
by’s arm, a branch of the Crabiree. 
The several lines ascertained by the surveys have 
their peculiar advantages and disadvantages. It is 
necessary briefly to describe and enumerate them, 
in order to explain the reasons of prefererice, and 
to account for the manner of applying the princi- 
ples upon which practicability depends. 
These lines may be all considered as_ starting 
westward from the mouth of Crabtree Creek, be- 
cause thus far, the successive levels must depend on 
the same source of supply. From that point down 
we have the waters of the Savage. 
Line. Distance. Summit, 
m. yds. m. yds. 
ist. By Savage River, Monroe 

Run, Meadow Mountain Valley, 

to Deep Creek Bridge, 
2d. By Crabtree Middie Fork, 

west branch Meadow Mountain, 15.0035 3.1333 
3d. “ North Glade, 15,0248 3.0125 
4th. “ East, 15.0436 3,0083 
5th. “Rock Camp, north fork 
Deep Creek, . 13,1522 4,0000 
6th. “ Savage Lick Run, 15.1315 2.1083 
7th, “ Hink’s Arm, * 16.0272 1.1116 
8th. “Dry Arm, 16.0488 1.0916 
9th. “ Dewickman’s Arm. 16.0735 1.0683 
10th. “ Wilson’s Fork, Little You- 

ghiogheny, 36,0732 4,0300 
11th. “ Crabby’s Arm, 36.0894 3.1538 

The several lines thus converging toa point ex 
cepting the two last, which are, however, brought 
to a parallel position and equidistant nearly 
from their object, the mouth of Bear Creek, the 
continuation of them, in comparison, may be thus 
pursued : 

The 10th and 11th have two alternatives, 1st. 
To cross Deep Creek over the falls by an aqueduct 
to Panther Point, then turn that point in high rocky 
excavation, and descend 150 feet to the river shore, 
near Hoy’s Run, and continue down along the 
Ginsing Bottoms to the ravine of Winding Ridge, 
pass through it five miles, and in about fifteen miles 
from the point, reach Bear Creek. Or, 2dly, as- 
cend along Deep Creek, cross it at the rapid by an 
aqueduct, pass through Panther Ridge by a tunnel 
ot half a mile; then, either cross Hoy’s Valley by 
an embankment and aqueduct, or turn it by a circui- 
tous line, and, gaining the west branch of Bear, 
descend to the mouth of the creek, about 24 miles, 
These distances, added to the former,make by one 
route, 514 miles 


15.255 5.0833 








rom the village of Monroe, in the county of Fay- 
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It resulted, from the mean 
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prove his calculations. 


By the other, 604 miles. 
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The Glade lines having converged: to the centre 
at the bridge, the comparison may next be made 
between that which has the shortest tunnel and that 
which has the least distaace : these are the 2d and 
the 9th. 

The second line has to the centre point the length 
of, miles 15.0035 yards. If we continue the line 
up Buffalo Valley till the digging becomes 35 feet 
deep to a tunnel, not exceeding two miles, under 
a ridge of 170 feet, the distance is, miles 14.0000, 
which, added to the preceding, is miles 29.0035 
yards, Or, if we take the length of the 9th line, 
wiih the shortest tunnél, it is 30 miles 732 yards, 

This would evidently be the least expensive 
route, though ata higher level; and the question of 
supply of water comes next in order. 

Canals in England being in a very different cli- 
mate, do not, in regard to water, afford data on 
which fully torely. Our owa experience is not con- 
clusive,since the Santee has required to be deepened, 
and Middlesex was not made originally with that 
precaution which might have allowed it to be a 
guide in this estimate, nor has Erie Canal been 
long enough in operation to exhibit the minimum 
of its consumption of water by filtration. The ci: 
nals of France, whose climate most resembles that 
of the middle states, differ greatly from each other. 
But to take the mean of these and the best section of 
Erie together, is perhaps a near approximation to 
the truth, viz: 


evaporation fil- 

Canal de Bri- miles. wide. deep. cub. ft lockage tration 

are, 6 it. 4 sec. 128 uses 62.60 5.80 56.80 
Canal of Lae- 

guedoc, 69 64 1h sec. 375 “ 35.90 17.00 13.90 
Canal du Cen- 

tre, 69 47 5h sec.215 “ 55.60 9.74 45.86 
Canal of St. 


Quintin, 32 Bt 


5 sec. 232 “ 70.70 10.52 60.58 
Erie Canal, 141 40 


4 sec. 136 ‘121.00 6.16 114.84 





414 343.78 
Whole expense of water per mile per min. 69 
Whole expense of water for evapor. and filtr. per min. 58.13 

The above is for the summit levels, and the esti- 
mate of lockage is assumed proportionately for all, 
from the average of Languedoc, for six years, which 
was found to be 1920 boats a year. If, therefore, 
the locks on this canal are 100 feet by 20 feet, and 

30,720,000 
8 feet deep, 16.000 x 1920 = ——--——- 
365 is 
841,644 cubic feet per day of 12 hours, or 1169 
cubic feet per minute ; which, divided by the num- 
-ber of miles, 69, gives 17 feet per mile per minute ; 
then, assuming that the others have proportionate 
lockage, and that these locks are of a size propor- 
tionate to their section, and the above deductions 
will be in accordance with Langnedoc, leaving fer 
evaporation and filtration above 58.13 per mile per 
minute, 

This average is much more favourable than the 
experience of Erie canal alone would have been, 
as it has been stated in the Ohio Commissioners’ 
report, as the answer of one of the Engineers to 
their inquiry, viz: 





That 61 miles of this canal, Rochester to Senaca, uses 6000 ft. 





the Camillus level, 2000 ft. 

69 the Rome summit, 9000 ft. 
lil ft. 17009 
Per mile per minute, 120.57 


if the preceding calculation of the mean of the 
expense of water per mile per minute, is @ near 
approximation to the truth, the application of it may 
be made to the lines of canal by considering, not 
only the summit level, but those levels which are 
successively, or alike dependent on the same source 
as one of the data of the estimate, and the lockage 
from the summit level as another. 

It is proper to take the longest line, in the first 
instance, sixty miles; especially as the passage of 


ee 


jing results, for the several months of the year, are 


the Winding Ridge Ravine (not yetsurveyed ) is con- 
sidered very difficult: 60 ¥ 58.13 = ft, 3,487.800. 
‘The lockage may, on so great a communication, 
be nearly equal to the possible operation of the ca- 
nal; and if we suppose a boat to enter at each and 
every twelve minutes, or five per hour, and the de- 
scending boats passed at the same time, there 
would be ten falls per hour. 
The locks 90 y 15 x 8 = 10,800 








Plus 4th, for waste, = 2,700 . 
13,500 
‘ 
Perhour, - 135,000 
Per minute, - - “= 2250.00 


Per minute, total cubic feet, - 5737.80 
Per second, - - © ft. 95,63 

The flowing water at command, as before 
Stated, - - - - - - 48.28 


~ 





The requisite artificial supply per 
second, - + - = 


- - 47.35 





The Next point in the investigation is, what body 
of water would afford this supply: what opportuni- 
ties of forming reservuirs exist: and on what princi- 
ples both such, and the feeders from them, are con- 
structed ? 

That they would be filled, may be shown from 
the known operations of nature on these high 
grounds, 

The ratio of evaporation is a preliminary and in- 
dispensable inquiry. From a very extensive col- 
lection of facts, by philosophical observers in Eu- 
rope, it appears that the ratio of evaporation from 
the surface of water, in the summer season, is 
greater than the rain; but from land, somewhat 
less. ‘To exemplity the first, it is found that, by 
observations at Sulem, in the United States, the 
rain is 35 inches, the evaporation 56 inches: at 
Baltimore, (by Mr Brantz,) 39.83 inches: evapor- 
ation not observed in an open field. 

In England, the average of six, 
years, 21.00 on the plane. 
25.00 on an eminence. 


Idem, another series, 23.83 evaporation 36.44 


Idem, in winter months, 11.48 10.27 
Idem, in summer. 12.43 26.17 
In Scotland, in winter, 14.19 12.89 
Insummer, 19.36 31.51 


The well-known experiments of Dalton and of 
Hoyle resulted in showing the loss to be 1-5th of an 
inch in 12 hours. 

There is a resemblance, in some respects, - be- 
tween the summer weather of England, and of the 
Allegany, in the temperature, and the frequency of 
showers, 

The rain and evaporation in summer belong 
more especially to our computation, The follow- 


from long observation in England, 


Inch.evapor. Inch. from 
from ground. water, 








In January, the rain 2.46 1.01 1.50 
February do 1.80 3 2.00 
March do .90 62 3.50 
April do 1.72 1.49 4,50 
May do 4.18 2.69 4,96 
June do 2.48 2.18 6.49 
July do 4.15 4.06 5.63 
August do 3.55 { 3.38 6.06 
September do 3,28 \.. 295 8.90 
October’ do 2.90 2.67 2.35 
November do 2.93 2.08 2.04 
December do 3.20 1.48 1.50 

33.55 25.14 44.43 








. | - = eaepaded 
The diferente, 12,18, or at least one foot.mor 
evaporation than rain, But these nts 
must necessarily have been tried op a small 
great surface; but the surface of a reservoir is expo 
ed tothe wind: This exposure to the cause of eva. 
poration is increased by the agitation of the 
of the water in waves, and even by its mechanical 
force to take up and carry off the broken, air-com- 
mingled particles, facilitating the chemical union of 
the water with air, according to the received the 
of its solution by means of caloric; the one fluid ¢om- 
bining with the other through its agency. Butagais 
this excessive evaporation by the wind, we t 
the reduced temperature of this lofty region, — 
water being held in the air by means of caloric, the 
presence of comparatively qgoler strata of the air 
is often evinced in the sudden production of clouds 
and rain. Moisture, copiously exhaled in the warm 
latitudes of the Gulf of Mexico, and throughout the 
vast valleys of the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Cum- 
berland, the Tennessee, the Alabama, is borne by 
the prevailing winds of spring and summer in con. 
tact with the Appallachian range, and there meet 
ing with the winds of the north and the east, unite 
and precipitate those copious and genial showers 
which supply every river, and fertilize every state, 
While natural philosophy and experience permit 
no doubt of the existence of those regular causes of 
an ample supply of rain in the spring of the yeary 
\o fill great reservoirs, we must not omit an inter 
esting experiment in Scotland, which establishes an- 
other law, corroborative of those, but applicableto 






ihe summer season, to prove that it rains more, | 


even on moderate eminences than on the plains, 
Two rain guages were employed, one upon a hill 
600 feet above the sea, the other on the low ground, 
29 feet only above the sea. The series of obser- 
vations extended through the course of five years, 
1814 to 1818; when it resulted that there fell, in a 
year, upon the plain, 25.66, upon the hill, 41.49 
inches, nearly as 5 to 8. 

The past summer, in the month of June, there was, 
on the Allegheny, a copious fall of rain, which 
raised Deep Creek nine feet. But, from the 4th 
July to 17th August, there was little, and then quite 
a freshet; but it was again a dry time in Sepien- 
ber. 

We return, therefore, to the extent or capacity 
of reservoirs requisite to the quantity of water defi- 
cient for the longest line, sixty miles: 

Deficiency 47.35 cubic feet, x 60 + 60 y 24 y 60 
days = 245,462,400 cubic feet. . 

To provide for this quantity, under the supposi- 
tion of its being requisite for 60 days, we have, the 
following places, which, if flowed to the depth of 
six feet above the level required for feeders, whose 
slope shall be sufficient to carry the water to” the 
canal, with an allowance above that of one foot, for 
evaporation, and two feet for filtration, will coa- 
tain available quantities a follows, according to the 
report of the surveys, viz. 
ist. On the Youghiogeny, above the mouth of 

Cherry tree branch, by adam, which, measured. 

from the surface of the stream to the surface of 

the reservoir, will be, besides the submerged part 

and the foundation, 19 ft. 149,131,000 
2d. On Cherry tree Creek, 19 ft. 85,494,000 
3d. On the Youghiogeny, from Cherry 

tree to Snowy Creek 29 ft. 75,506,000 
4th On Snowy Creek, including 

Laurel, 29 ft. 176,490,000 
5th. On Youghiogeny, from Snowy % 

Creek dam to Little Youghio- ; 

geny, 44 ft. 150,000,000 
6th. On the Little Youghiogeny 44 ft. 200,000,000 





Cubic feet, 836,721,000 


—— 











The six summer months, 19.36 16.78 31.54 


(To be Continued.) 
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